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Fathers. In 863, Bardas, the real power behind a weak emperor, founded a new
university type of institution in which the sciences were given priority over the
traditional grammar,, rhetoric, and dialectic. This institution might have made a
breakthrough in modern forms of knowledge comparable to that of seventeenth
century Europe if the commercial classes could have broken loose from the confining
power of the church and if the scholarly classes could have overcome their fondness
for grammar and rhetoric, but neither could happen.23
Instead, when the eleventh century renaissance of interest in all things Greek
(aided by the emergence of a new Greek-speaking landowning class with strongly
nationalist proclivities) came along, it turned out that the literary and philosophical
rather than the scientific side of Hellenism was the victor. When Emperor Constantine
IX (Monomachos) established a new university consisting of a school of philosophy
and a school of law, Michael Psellus, Byzantium's candidate for the "Renaissance
Man/' was put in charge of the faculty of philosophy. However, he interpreted
philosophy to be basically a study of literature, and the sciences could not even muster
a full complement of teachers.
In the mid-eleventh century, the church broke its alliance with Hellenism and
reduced the influence of the secular institutions of higher education by establishing
two Patriarchal Schools which set the pace for Byzantine higher education for the next
centuries. These schools reflected the church's victory over Hellenism, not by rooting
it out, but by shaping it to the church's ends, or, as Bolgar puts it, by "taming
Hellenism:"
The method of instruction was in every case calculated to diminish the
influence of the pagan authors whose works ostensibly formed the subject-
matter of the course ... the reading of texts whose plain meaning is always
twisted to suit the Christian moralist, the uninspired copying of model passages
... the neglect of serious science for dilettante chatter were not likely to
promote a deep understanding of the Greek tradition.24
No wonder that Byzantine scholarship lit no intellectual fires; that liberal
education did not liberate; that the civilizing force of education did not quicken the
intellectual life. The church in the East was able to confine the secular studies to a
narrow range, and to keep them harnessed to the ecclesiastical aims of the church,
whereas the Western church, reeling under the blows of nationalism and rationalism,
was more willing, albeit reluctantly, to gjve greater scope to the secular studies, more
autonomy to the range of human reason, and more access to education for the layman.
This greater flexibility did not happen quickly or easily, but by 1500 the difference
was all-important.
The massive weight of the literary side of Hellenistic education in the East
diverted attention from the sciences, whereas the West eventually turned to the
23 Bolgar, op. cit,p. 70.
24Ibid., p. 81.